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THE CIRCULAR, 
Js published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
south Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Texrus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Taree Dollars per annum ta those who prefer 
(uv pay: 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish tv become acquainted with the paper; and tf 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

ddress “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
gending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order——‘‘ Discontinue.” 

se ————aa 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
gsval, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
gor it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rale is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
gon. except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
gure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular. should read the 
satire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘¢ Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
fullo vers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
edo his world und Hades, uniting three worlds 
on che plane of ithe Second Resurrection. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on Eartu 

aS It IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at -he call of Faich; in opposition to the in- 
filel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
" Verily, verily, [ say unto you, He that believeth 

oa m2, tue works that [I do shall he do also; and 

greater works tnan these shall he do, because 1 go 

unto my Father.”--John 14; 12. 

COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of he Moly Spirit—the Social Order of Lleaven. 
‘© All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jzsus 

Cirist. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Deach, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Deatn in Vicrory.” Isaiar 




















GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND, MEASURES. 

Sovereignty ot Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Uo-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming, 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the, Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Gesurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and.abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
$piration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families, 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Oriticism the Regulator of Society. 
HYortioulture the leading business for subsistence, 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted ‘to God. 





The reader will finil farther information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
eusuing Advertisements.of Publications, and ofthe 


‘Aszociated Communities :at‘Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 
THE CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theortes. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART IL.—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I..—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuaprer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer JIJ. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer [Y. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtyes, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuartrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c, 

Cuaprer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART Ill.--DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or Curistenpom. ConstiruTioNnaL Curis- 
rianrry. Tue Brsce on MarniaGe. Paur’s Views 
oF Marriage. Law or Apu.rery. 

APPENDIX TO PART III —Cottoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND Siavery. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c..—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bis.e Commie nism—its constitutional, 
basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ects. 











Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)—- 
Within this State, Out of the State, 
10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 
Tay If not prid in advance, double the, above, 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 
Bible Communism, 3.cts. prepaid. 
The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42.cts. not prepaid 
7&3 Persons ordering the,above books, and. wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclese to us the. 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on al subiects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform: General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News, & &c. By writing for Te Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value——-making it an 
occasion of improvement voth ways, in giving-and 
receiving. Let it be a Communrry Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearte] every where--growing up 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST 


Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


Consisting of— 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 


Oneida, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Putney, Vt. 


Newark, N. J. 
Wallingford, Ct. 
Cambridge, Vt. 


IN ALL THINGS. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 


APPLES, the most approved varieties, 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Karly Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Vayally on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Bucgwueart Fiour, in 
sacks--Inptan Meat, Freep, &¢. 


RUS#IC FURNIFURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; ‘Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 

Of various sizes and descriptions. 
Jay Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 
Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 


envi varieties, 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 
Tuerr Mix. has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 
BAKER & HALL, Millers. 
Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Commumty Machine-Shop. 


W. R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Wedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 











W. R.T. & Co., manufacture Printing Preases, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes.&c &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. 


INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


ava tata 





PION 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 483 WILLOW PLA CE, 
Near the Cor, of State-st, 





The undersigned, having recently added to, their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

JH Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought .to, be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the, highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gior ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press 





press—more effective than book-making, 
more continuous and universal in itsoperation. Re- 


nalism. 
4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jowr- 


ing, and for the same reason. 


done, the publishers and friends of The.Cireular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily'Reli- 








= pom ani edification, with their growth in 
God. 





8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
because 


Hgion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 


nahism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective.than book-mak- 
i Religion ought there- 


fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 


5. Believing that what ought to be done oan be 


111. 


Central Business Agency. 


Georce Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 


Communities, offers his services to others who nay 


have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance inthe city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groner Cuagin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Communism--A Plan fer 
Employers. 


Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 
for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 


This plan is founded on the simple preposition, fe 
substituie the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the oypesers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, gnd car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it ts 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business Ly taking your workmin 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry om 

all its domestic affairs withcut hiring. Let the em- 

ployer, whatever his line of business, tive with his 
men, and make them interested rartNens instead of 
holding them by the mere bond of wages, and’ sup- 

porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 

sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and ecnstant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en} 
tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of dcmestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of thin 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business woyld be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive raMILy. 

2. That family, embracing of course perecns quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help world become a scnoo... 
8. That school, risigg into the knowledge of God. 
and having the best possible facilities for niutual crit- 
icism and religious gultyre, would beccme a cnrecn 

Thus business woyld beecme a tiuly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of Ged. The 
four great interests of mankind— business. fon ily f- 
fection, education, and religicn— would join hanes 
and dwell together wherever humen beirgs Lave 
a home. 





A New Game fer the Family Cirele. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant 7 rc por- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

Bible Game, 

of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community : 


The persons present arrange themselves so ns to 
be seated in an orderly manner abcut the rocm. 
A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct uttcr- 
ance, is appointed. 
A system of forfeitures may be adcpted for mis- 
sing. in the game; or the partice nay choose sides 
and keep tally ; or there may be ‘ going above,’ asin 
a spelling class ; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of penalty. 
In conducting the game, the render takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the book in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he failsinstating the right tock, 
the reader says, The neat, and the trial yreceecs 
down the circle till the right heck is guessed. ILe 
game continues in this way as long os is desirable, 
andat the close, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, cr individval forfeit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adopted. 
The Game is capabbe of many variaticus Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at frst to ccn- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. Cne metl cd 
consists in taking seme single Bick, as Matthew, fer 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
en verse belongs. In the course of a few evenings, 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage inthe kook. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to some clinyter, and ask 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
to the variations of the exercise, until it ecn pletes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible. so tl at Le can give 
the book, chapter, and verse ot any parsope read. 
The advantages which this gene con lines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory. sccial entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar and sure nents with the detaile 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good ond as 
exciting as it is in chess or checke}s. A good mem- 
ory and quick power of calculation are called fcr and 
developed; while at the same time the aitention is 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is a faster, and also a more attractive way cf ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
in common Sabbath schools; and: the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely .arithmetical or verbal. is found by experi- 
ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be 
a good,player, must study the connecticns and clas- 
sification. of the passages, aud. must get a mere com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the vari- 
ous books,,and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 
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Shamyl!. 


It is reported that Shamyl, the Circassian chief 
and prophet, has been appointed by the Turkish 


government to the highest official rank in its mil- 
itary establishment, entitling him to the supreme 
command of all the armies operating against the 
Russians in Asia. The Tribune characterizes 
‘ Shamy!] as the Wallace of the Caucasus ; and de- 
scribes his religion as ‘a sort of Mussulman Meth- 
odism, being the strictest application of the pre- 
cepts of the Koran, acknowledged as a unique, 
civil and religious law.’ 

The following is a sketch from the Tribune of 
his personal history and habits : 

The only particulars we have been able to 
glean about the private life of this remarkable 
chief are the following: [Te was born in Little 
Kabarda. His father, who was slain by the 
Russians while he was a boy, was a Cireassian 
nobleman—a mere title which is assumed by 
every one in Circassia who owns a syperior 
horse and is armed with pistuls, dagger, and 
the shashka, or Circassian sabre. Early in life 
Shamyl made himself conspicuous by his war- 
like spirit, his unequaled skill in the use of the 
sabre, his piety, and yet more by his superior 
intellect—the last quality chiefly contributing 
to his boundless ascendancy over his country- 
men. He is of lofty stature, of dark complex- 
ion, and his eyes are bright and piercing. He 
is distinguished for the extraordinary strength 
of his frame. A'though of engaging manners, 
there is still about him something of a stern 
melancholy which at once excites respect, and 
causes many a one to tremble whe happens to 
approach him for the first time. He is now 
betweeu 40 and 45 years of age. By eonstant 
study of Turkish, Arabic, and the different 
dialects in the mountains, he has become mas- 
ter of the languages of his territory ; but he 
speaks very little except on solemn occasions. 

He gives audience freely to strangers of dis- 
tinction ; receives them with open arms ; lis- 
tens to their advice; and the numerous im- 
provements now in progress in Circassia, such 
as gun and powder factories, the introduction 
of artillery in bis army, and so furth, are im- 
mediately the result of his contact with for- 
eigners. Except when on public affairs, his 
time is said to be chiefly devoted to prayer—a 
great thing inthe political machinery ef the 
Orient. 

Although of unbending will and remarkable 
energy, he is not considered cruel. On this 
point he differs much from his predecessor, 
Kazy Mollah, who, notwithstanding his aspira- 
tions for independence, was one of the most 
thorough tyrants the world ever saw—the 
slightest infringement. to his will being merei- 
lessly punished with death and the most atro- 
cious tortures. 

The habits and manners of Shamyl are plain 
and unassuming. He is distinguished fiom 
his fellow-countrymen only by the richness of 
his gaily ornameuted arms, and by his superior 
horse. The rest uf his costame, as well as bis 
dwelling, is the same in style as that of’ other 
mountaineers. 

He is said to have but one wife, by whom he 
had two sons. These two boys, while of a very 
tender age, both became prisoners of war of 
the Russians. This occurred as far back as 
1834 or 1835, curing a night attack on the 
camp of Shamyl. ‘The General then command- 
ing in Caucasus sent them triumphantly to St. 
Petersburg. It was reported that the Emperor 
received them very well, and from policy treat- 
ed them as his own children. As such he had 
them educated iu a military school at St. Peters- 
burg, and as soon as they had completed their 
studies, he sent them back in safety to their 
father——generosity which was by no means sub- 
sequently acknowledged by Shamyl. 

His favorite residence is ‘Temir-Khan-Choura 
a village situated in the south of Daghestan, a 
few miles distant from Dargo, which latter 
place was captured by Prince Woronzow in 
1845, but again retaken by the Circassians. 





How to Buy a Ship with no Money. 


There are some men who are very ingenious 
‘at making, and others twice as much so at 
spending, afortune. Some years ago, a young 
fellow tound himself in the pleasant predica- 
went of having two or three bank notes in his 
pocket, and having at the time no other fortune 
im the wide world than the aforesaid notes, 
which might last him a month or so, with eeon- 
omy. He was strolling about the streets of 
the metropolis in no very enviable frame of 
mind, speculating on his fortunes, when he 
ehanced toentera broker’s saloon, and found 
that a ship was being put up for auction. He 
listened to the praises of the first class A 1 or 
A 2ship, and tora bitof fun he bid» £500’ 
for her ; another bystander offering £600, our 
triend bade against him ; ‘£800,’ roared the 
other ; ‘ £1000,’ shouted our friend ; ‘ £1200” 
sang out the bidder; ‘£1500,’ roared our 


penniless man,—and down the hammer went, 
and he was declared the owner of a large lump 
of a ship, without the means of paying for her. 
‘ Here’s a pickle I’m in,’ quoth he ; but giving 
the broker his address, he took up the shipping 
newspapers, read the advertisements over of 
those who wanted to charter a vessel; he then 
hurricd away toa house that advertised for 
such a ship as his own. Here he offered his 
ship at a reduced rate of freight, and closed 
the bargain by receiving on account of his 
low rate of charging, half the money; with 
this he posted back to the broker, paying him 
some £500, and giving his note of hand for 
the remainder. The ship was nearly ready 
for sea; to get a captain and crew was easy 
enough, and thus ina short time he saw the 
ship off, and received upon her arrival the 
rest of her charter-money; he paid then the 
broker so much more, and, to make a long 
story short, he soon had the ship clear of all 
demands, and ready for anything he wished.-- 
This man became afterwards a most respect- 
able merchant, and died owner of many a 
large ship.—-FZome Journal. 


THE CIRCULAR. 
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Trees, Agents of Fertility. 








In an article on the subject of irmgation, the 
Tribune has the following paragraph, in reference 
to the cause of drouth: 

“The cause of drouth, as generally given by 
scientific writers, is denuding the country of for- 
ests, and all concur in the opinion that it will 
grow worse and worse as long as we continue the 
work of destruction of the earth’s natural shade. 
It does not follow that the worst effects will fall 
npon the land last cleared; it may fall a hundred 
miles distant; it is the general change of the at- 
mospheric influences always following the clearing 
up of a new country.” 

We suggest that the above is not the only effect 
of destroying ‘the earth’s natural shade.’ Public 
attention is just now being drawn to the fact 
that the land in many parts of the country is be- 
ing rapidly exhausted of its fertility. Soils that 
once were uncqualed in their productiveness, are 
fast hecoming exhausted and barren. We think 
one cause of this difficulty may be traced to the 
mania so universally prevalent, of removing from 
tillable lands every thing in the shape of trees.— 
The leaves of trees when allowed to accumu- 
late in quantities and become decomposed, have 
valuable fertilizing properties, and in connection 
with grass, have evidently had a large agency 
in producing the original rich qualities of many of 
the primitive lands of this country. Leaves are 
not generally considered as of any particular value, 
but public attention, so far as we have been in- 
formed, has not yet been directed to them, and 
they are usually scattered so far and wide that 
their value in this respect has not been tested.— 
We think it will be found that thickly wooded 
lands where the leaves have a chance to accumu- 
late, have almost invariably a rich soil, and that 
this is due in no small degree to the covering of 
leaves which is yearly cast upon them. It isa 
well known fact that barren rocks, in many in- 
stances where the circumstances are favorable, by 
a process of vegetation—a certain succession in 
the order of plants, become covered with luxuri- 
ant forests. Where there is asufficiency of rain, 
if left to herzelf, nature in all cases manages to in- 
crease the fertility of the soil, and it is fair to 
suppose that amonz the agencies which she em- 
ploys, not among the least 1s that of the annual 
deposits from the leafy forests which she so 
profusely scatters over the earth. We think 
that when man gets sufficiently free from the 
spirit of covetousness to pay more attention 
to the enrichment of the soil, and not be constant- 
ly taxing it to its extremest power of production, 
he will find that there are other and more attract- 
ive means to enrich it, than those now employed. 
We dv not wish to say that barn and manufactured 
manures will be disregarded, but that they will 
assume far less importance. Then again trees 
subserve a valuable purpose in the fertilization of 
the soil, by helping in various ways—by shading, 
and by the attraction and condensation of moist-' 
ure from the atmosphere—to keep the earth ina 
moist state. 

There is every reason to believe that when the 
Creator made arrangements for the regular se- 
quence of summer and winter, sunshine and rain, 
seed-time and harvest, he also made provision for 
the natural fertilization of the soil, and that man’s 
province is not so much to find new means of pro- 
ducing fertility, as to study out and help the op- 
eration of those which God has already provided. 


year, to allow the land a season of rest, that it 
might have time to recuperate itself and not be- 
come exhausted, and we opine that when Com- 
munism has crowded out the spirit of covetous- 
ness, and relieved mankind from the pressing ne- 
cessities of want—when it has introduced a better 
state of society, and produced a better taste both 
in regard to the cultivation and adornment of the 
earth, and as to what constitutes the proper ali- 
ment of man, not only the soil will be better cared 
for, but the growth of trees will occupy a much 
lager share of man’s attention. 
ee 
Free Lands for Communists. 

We learn by the Colonie Icarienne that the 
Icarian Community at Nauvoo have petitioned 
Congress for a grant of !and in Adams Co., Iowa, 
on which to found a colony. They desire a grant 
of from 50 to 150 sections of land, and agree to 
accept it on either of two conditions: Ist, that 
they shall settle on it before the Ist of Jan., 1865, 
1000 men, either single or heads of families who 
shall have attained the age of twenty years, and 


that they shall be allowed from ten to twenty 
years to pay for it without interest. As some of 
our readers might be interested to know what 
kind of a reception such a petition would meet 
with in the United States Congress we will give 
the report of its reception: 

[We translate from the French of the Colonie 


Icarienne. | 
Senate Chamber, July 10th. 

Mr. Suie.ps.—I have been requested to pre- 
sent the petition of E. Caner, who is the head 
of a society in the State which [ represent, called 
the Icarian Community. They are French emi- 
grants who are associated on what is cailed the 
communistic system, but who are really among 
the most interesting class of emigrants that have 
ever come into our western country. Peaceable, 
amiable, intelligent and orderly they have formed 
a colony in the state of Illinois to solve the prob- 
lem of Socialism and Communism. They occupy 
the situation that was formerly occupied by the 
Mormons inour state. It is certainly an excellent 
change. We are well satisfied with it in Mlinois. 

Since they have arrived at Nauvoo they have 
gained the esteem of the surrounding population, 
by their intelligence, their orderly conduct and 
good behavior, their industry and remarkable 
talent. ‘They have sent to mea petition in which 
they ask a grant of land in the state of Towa, in 
vider to establish there a similar society. 

Mr. Evans.—Are they ‘Rappers ?’ 

Mr. Susetps.—They are not * Rappers.’ they 
pall themselves Icarians. They are in fact what 
we understand in this country by the name of 
Communists or Socialists. Their system is cer- 
tainly a very simple and brotherly one, and as it 
is in operation in our State, produces everyway 
remarkably good effects. I present, therefore, 
their petition and move that it may be referred to 
the Committee on public lands. 

The motion was adopted. 


An Eqguivocal Dignity. 





Rey. Joshua Leavitt of the Independent, has 
received the degree of D. D. Tis associate edit- 
ors in their Jast paper, amuse themselves over it 
as though it was a doubtful honor. One of them 
says: 

In our opinion Wabash College has honored it- 
self by thus testifying its respect for him. Whe- 
ther it has honored him is another question.— 
We confess that our reverence for Doctors and 
Doctorates of Divinity is very scanty, and grows 
‘small by degrees’ year after year; but if there 
is any salutary efficacy in the Doctorate, The In- 
dependent and the myriads of our readers are to 
have the full benefit of it. Let it be understood, 
then. that this journal, as well as some older 
journals, has a genuine Doctor of Divinity among 
its editors. Let it be remembered that the per- 
sonage who sits inour editorial office daily, * from 
morn till dewy eve,’ and sometimes till midnight 
is in truth a veritable Doctor. And if The Inde- 
pendent shall begin from this date to grow pomp- 
ous, dronish, and retrogressive, it will be under- 
stood that there is efficacy in Doctorates, and 
Wabash Coilege will bear the blame. If, on the 
other hand, our readers find a great improvement 
in our columns, let the Doctorate and Wabash 
College have some part of the credit. 

Mr. Thompson, an editorial correspondent from 
the White Mountains, also makes a satirical al- 
lusiun to the subject. It is in a paragraph about 
the ‘old man of the mountain,’ which, as it is 
all rather interesting, we copy. The ‘old man 
of the mountain’ is the name of a projection on the 
front of one of the White Mountains, having a 
profile like that of an old man: 

I have been sitting for two hours in the shadow 
of the birch-trees that skirt the little lake at the 
foot of his mountain-home, and gazing up into his 
face to study his thoughts as he looks out over the 
lakes, and rivers and forests, and mountains, whose 
phases he has watched cver since the great earth- 
quake rent these hills asunder and the waters sub- 
sided into their place. Nota feature has he chang- 





The ancient Jews .were required every seventh! 








ed, not a hair of his head has he lost, since [ first 


wT 


saw him, rears and years ago; not even one ey. 
pression of his face is different from what it then was: 
the same stern. solemn brow, no more wrinkled with 
years ; the same angular nose ; the same sha; 
square chin, not doubled in the least ; the same set 
lips, that never close ;—there is a strange impres. 
siveness in a countenance that never. never chang. 
es. Yet the Old Manisgreatly flattered. All the}, 
dies admire him; strangers come hundreds of mile, 
to visit him; houses are built for him; guns am 
fired and flags are raised in his honor; his picture 
is taken in as many styles as if he were a Pregj. 
dential candidate and is hung up everywhere for 
show. And this popularity increases wonderfy} 
every year. The older he grows, the more he ig 
sought after and admired. Yet for all this, the 
Old Man never changes his position or his  fage, 
There is one experiment, indeed, that has not yet 
been tried upon his susceptibilities ; he has never 
been doctorated. He still keeps his original yp. 
titled name, the Old Man of the Mountain. He 
has made that name respectable, and he is nog 
likely to change it. 





Matters of Mention. 
—Dr. Woods, President of the Theologicay 
Seminary at Andover, is very sick, and not ex- 





all that is not brought under cultivation at the | 
expiration of that period shall be returned to the | 
government of the United States; or secondly | 
'to be a fabrication. “ 





pected to live. 
—The report of Dickens’ bankruptcy which was 
copied into a late Circular is stated by his friends 


—The Water Works erected by Jersey City, 
N. J., on the Passaic river, for supplying the eity 
with water, are to be put in full operation oy 
Monday next. 

—The cisterns in Brooklyn are said to be 
much exhausted from the long continued drought, 
and rain-water has been sold at sixpence, a pail- 
ful. 

—The <Anti-Nebraska Convention at Saratoga 
was succeeded on Thursday afternoon by a Tem- 
perance Mass mecting, and that was to be followed 
again on Friday by a Woman’s Rights meeeting, 

—The Grand Jury, at Boston, after investigat- 
ing the charges against Edward Crane, late Presi- 
dent of the Vermont Central Railroad, for an 
over-issue of its stuck, failed to find a bill of in- 
dictment against him. 

—The English papers have a good deal to say 
about the narrow escape of the Czar, and the 
Archduke and Archduchess Constantine, from 
capture by a small English steamer. ‘The idea of 
having the Czar and his royal brother as prisun- 
ers of war-is so novel that they make much of it. 

—We learn by an article in the NV. Y. Times 
that the submarine telegraph from Europe to Af- 
rica, mentioned in a late No. of the Circular, 
does not start direct from Genva but from Spez- 
zia, a place further to the southeast. Lt crosses 
from there to cape Corso, the northernmost point 
of the Island of Corsica, a distance of about 75 
English miles, The actual amount of telegraph 
cable laid down from point to point, however is 
93 miles; and it is the first attempt of the kind 
in such a deep sea. 

ee 

== The gentlest taskmaster we ever knew of 
is a blacksmith, who says every evening to his 
apprentices—* come, boys, let’s leave off work and 
go to sawing wood.’ ‘Lhat blacksmith must be a 
brother of a farmer down east, who one season 
when he was building a new house, used to try 
and get his hired men out with him to play dig 
cellar by moonlight.— Times. 

Communism not only talks to the boys in this 
way about labor, but she actually makes them 
think it is sport. 

-- eee — 

{== Hon. P. W. Chandler, in his speech at 
the Mass. Whig Convention, told a story of a man 
in Bangor who would steal, but at the same time, 
was a man of his word. He was one day engaged 
to help unload a cargo of fish, on condition that he 
should have nine of them if he would not steal any. 
But night coming on, anu opportunities for steal- 
ing becoming good, he took the nine fish and re- 
turned them to the employer, saying that he be- 
lieved he could do better.—Boston Transcript. 





The_ Sea-Side. 

Coney Island is about an hour’s ride by voat 
from New-York. It isa narrow strip of land, 
or rather sand, laying off a little from the 
south-western shure of Long Island, and stretch- 
ing along parallel with it several miles. When 
the tide is out, itis said the shallow sound between 
may be waded across. Patches of rush-like look- 
ing grass; fed on air if anything, are seen here and 
there, but the island is quite a little mimature 
desert. The sand is tine and white, in shorta 
great house-keeper’s mine. The shore glides into 
the water by imperceptible degrees and the water 
is ever flowing on and receding. There is a mar- 
gin of twenty or thirty feet (the day was gentle 
when we were there) that the water flows over 
at every heave of ocean’s breast, and then retires 
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THE CIRCULAR. 








from. The surf,as it is called, is the wave ‘comb- {and to God the judge of all, and to the spirits of 


ing over’ as it meets the shore, rising ina foaming 
heap. and failing over like small rapids, ora river’s 
dam. From under the surf, on this low, sanded 
shore, comes a smooth, flowing wave, spreading 
itself like water poured on a floor, with a rippling 
edge, more exquisite than embroidered lace.— 
Before gliding back, it marks its height by a 
delicate line in the sand. The sand it leaves is 
marbled, and hard enough to walk on. It is 
pleasant to walk where this rippling edge comes 
playfully advancing to your feet, making you. trip 
now and then, when it takes an extra furlung.— 
Every few times the surf is heavier than before ; 
though by counting we could not discover that 
the increase was regular. 

The meeting of the sea and shore is a favorite 
theme and image of Alexander Smith, the poet- 
prodigy, and now is a good occasion to quote 
him. The theme is worthy of poetry whether 
he will be thought to have done justice to it or 
not in the following lines: 

« With what an hungry lip the ocean deep 

Lappeth for ever the white-breasted sands.” 
** The bridegroom sea 

Is toying with the shore. his wedded bride, 

And in the fulness of his marriage joy, 

He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 

Retires a space to see how fair she looks, 

Then proud, runs up to kiss her.” 

«* Wilt write of some young wanton of an isle 

Whose beauty so enamored hath the sea, 

It clasps it ever in its summer arms 

And wastes itself away on it in kisses.” 

** Thy spirit on another breaks in joy, 

Like the pleased sea on a white-breasted shore.” 

Bathing-costume and a room are furnished you 
near the beach, and men and women in the met- 
amerphose of new habits very much alike, go in 
together. If you are a woman, you run cring- 
ingly in pantaloons and tunic to the water, step 
softly in ancle deep, venture further with the 
hand of a companion—the splash of the water 
gives you courage, you advance to where the 
surf breaks, and then stoop and it rolls over you 
—baptized you are now in the waters that on their 
further side lave the beaches of Spain. 

I . 
Our Correspondence Drawer. 
Cambridge Commune, Aug. 13, 1854. 

We finished our haying on Thursday, having 
eut, cured and carted 189 loads, all save one 
without damage from rain. The whole affair has 
passed of peacefully and pleasantly. We com: 
menced with the determination to carry the Cross 
of Christ into the hay-field—to know nothing 
but Christ and him crucified in all our operations. 
And that purpose has grown stronger with each 
day’s advance. We realize that our haying has 
been an ordinance of worship, of fellowship with 
Christ, the Primitive Church, and with each 
other, and a season of growth and resurrection- 
influx. There has been an interesting develop- 
ment of brotherly love among the companions of 
the hay-field. It has seemed more like a meeting 
of lovers, than a labor-party. In truth labor was 
lost sight of, or rather transformed into spurt.— 
In every sphere of business. Bible Communism 
proves its character asa system of inspiration 
and resurrection. The great pincipality of oppress- 
ive labor is weak and paralized before it in fair 
battle. 

Yesterday, fifteen of us visited Mansfield Moun- 
tain. The day was somewhat unfavorable. the 
forenoon was cloudy ; the sun shone in the after- 
noon, but the atmosphere was smoky. The trip 
however was pleasant and profitable. The hoary 
mount, with its rocks, dark green forests, and, 
cloud-capped summit, the landscape-panorama 
beautiful and far-stretching though indistinct, and 
above all the retlecticns, mountain-memories and 
associations which were brought vividly up in the 
mind, and a Bible-Game on the highest peak 
four thousand two hundred and eighty feet 
above the sea—all these well repaid us. 

There is something deeply interesting about 
mountains. They seeem to have a peculiar effect 
on one’s mind, lifting it up from mere earthly 
things, and making one feel as though he were 
nearer heaven and the angels, The atmosphere 
both material and spiritual seems purer. How 
often, too, they are mentioned in the Bible, pla;;- 
ing a conspicuous part in its historic circumstances 
and scenes, and giving to the Prophet’s pen his 
most sublime illustrations and comparisons;— 
Sinai, Carmel, Olivet, Tabor: What memories 
cluster around those names! ‘Then Lebanon with 
its cedars, Hermon with its dews, Zion where 
David dwelt, Ararat where the ark rested, 
and Pisgah, where Moses saw all the land * unto 
the utmost sea.’ Then there is that other mount, 
which John saw, and which the soul sees with 
the eye of faith. whereon is the Lamb, and with 


_ him an hundred and forty-four thousand, having 


his Father’s name written in their foreheads.— 
Oh brothers, whose naines are written in the book 
of life, let us go up to that mountain and listen to 
the songs of Zion, for ‘ye are not come unto the 
mount that might be touched, and that burned 
with fire, nor unto blackness, and darkness, and 


- tempest, and the sound of a trumpet, and the 


voice of words. . . But ye are come unto mount 


. Zion, and unto the city of the living God, the 


heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable com- 
pany of angels, to the general assembly and church 
of the first born, which are written in heaven, 


just men made perfect.’ Tr In Be 


Oneida, Aug. 13. 

1 was unexpectedly invited to be one of a fish- 
ing party to Oneida Lake, which has left my let- 
ter unfinished until now. 

The ride in the early morning through wood- 
land, and by the running water was refreshing, 
for the day was fine and cool. The Oneida creek 
gave me a good idea of the word crooked—I nev- 
er saw anything hke it—bursting upon you in the 
most unexpected places, firston the right hand, 
and then on the left, winding along in every nook 
and corner of the road-side tields. We remained 
till daylight began to bid us farewell. 

At sunset we had a charming view uf the Lake 
and its surroundings, as far as the eye could reach, 
so still and calm and white, save where the sun 
left a long train of glittering go!ld upon the water 
tu mark its retreat as it sunk slowly behind the 
woods. We had good luck, taking in all 110 nice 
fish, though the fishermen said it was rather too 
still a day for first rate success. ‘There was not 
a breeze the blue wave to curl.’ We went ashore 
high up the lake, where the land runs out some 
way into the water, giving us a beautiful view of 
the lake on both sides of us, with its busy steam- 
boats, and now and then dotted with a white 
sail. Here under the shade of some fine old trees 
(one of them measured over six yards around the 
trunk) we seated ourselves on the grass, ate our 
dinner and practised our Bible game, which we 
were Jess likely to torget than the dinner.— While 
there I could not but feel how much every thing 
however small is heightened by community life. 
We could not but be happy. surrounded as we felt 
ourselves to be by the sympathy of at least 10 
loving hearts, and then to return at night not to 
one or two, but vo the same number waiting to 
welcome you.—There is something connected with 
an excursion on the water, that turns my heart 
towards the Primitive Church, Paul’s life and 
thrilling adventures at sea, Christ stilling the 
tempest, walking on the water, &c., came vividly 
tomy mind, not forgetting those poor fishermen 
who left at the call of Christ their honorable call- 
ing to become fishers of men.—At the hotel where 
we stopped we were much amused by some birds 
which we saw. Our hostess seemed to have 
a passion for birds, of which she had a variety.— 
| From one large cage we heard a full chorus trom 
quite a community of Canaries, of various colors 
and sizes. In another cage we saw the still larg- 
er and more splendid Baltimore Oriole—so called 
from Lord Baltimore, whose colors, brown and 
red, the bird wears. One of these birds, the lady 
informed us, was very tame, and quite fond of 
strangers. She opened the door and it flew out, 
immediately lighting on her hand. 1 reached out 
my hand, and after watching me a moment with 
its sharp little eyes, it flew and perched upon my 
tore finger, where it soon commenced a play, by 
picking a hole in my glove-finger, occasiunally 
flying about and lighting again on my shoulder, 
most playfully pulling ny har. It was altogeth- 
er a knowing little fellow, and quite a curiosity in 
the bird line. H. C. Ne 


Oneida, Aug. 15. 

I was much interested in reading in the last 
Circular the article headed, *‘ Krinopathy, or the 
Criticism-Cure.’? It brought to my mind some 
experience I had Jast winter, which confirms me 
in the truth contained in that article. I had been 
suflerirg for some time with a cold and a severe 
cuugh, when at last the imagination fastened itself 
upon me that I had got the consumption; and 
with it came a feeling of discouragement, that it 
was impossible to think of overcoming it, as it 
was hereditary—several of my father’s family hav- 
ing died withit. After suffering forseveral days, I 
opened my heart to Mrs. M., telling her my temp- 
tations, and thinking I might get some sympathy 5 
but instead of that, she gave me a very plain criti- 
cism, assuring me at once that the difficulty was in 
my spirit; and by sincere searching into my own 
heart I soon found her words true. The result 
was, that I soon rose-out of my difficulty into bet- 
ter health than I had enjoyee for a year. At an- 
other time when suffermg with a severe tooth- 
ache, a timely rebuke from a friend for some fault 
in my spirit, stopped the pain almost instantly. 

It is a very common thing in the Association 
if one is sick or ailing, to send for some one who 
it is known will be sincere, and always with good 
results. True itis, that ‘no one is too sick for 
criticism,’ however much it may look sc to a per- 
son with worldly sympathics. sure after a 
good washing by criticism, one would be prepared, 
should he die, for a better reception in the other 
world ; and he would certainly be better prepared 
to live. A good healthy spirit seems to prevail in 
the family toward criticism. I notice that it 
works hope in those criticised; and if any are 


under a cloud, it often Jets in sunshine upon them. 
= 2 
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Oneida, Aug 15, 1854. 
Mr. T. a gentleman who is a professor of vari- 
ous sciences and actively engaged in the cause of 
education through the State, called upon us to- 
day. He had with him several books, and among 





them acopy of‘ Agricultura! Chemistry,’ which 











he was proposing to give to us, commending it 
very highly, when I told him we had the book— 
that Mr. C had furnished us with a dozen 
for the use of our children. He was quite as- 
tonished, and said one of our children told him 
80, but he could not believe it—that ours was the 
only case but one that he had met within the in- 
terior of the State where that book had been 
used as a school book. He commended Mr. C,s 





judgment. 


A friend in Connecticut, (personally a stranger, ) 
writes arhyming appeal io the Lord, or his agents, 
for the loan of two hundred dollars to enable him 
to pay up the balance due on his premises. He 
says: 

Thou knowest I did buy a little home, 

Which cost three hundred amount in sum ; 

Now shall I leave it for lack of hundred two, 

And scatter my family? what shall I do? 

No; I'll first apply to thy great host, 

In Jesus Christ and his Holy Ghost, 

That some of his agents these lines may see, 

And help my necessities and me. 

1 live in Monroe, Connecticut State, 

Not knowing what will be my fate ; 

For I have plead for help to men so long. 

I fear it is a needless wrong. 

Oh could you loan two hundred! sure, 

Would not the property thee secure ? 

There is a house, and a new barn, 

And four acres of land, to raise the corn ; 

And surely the buildings are worth the fee 

Of three hundred, the people say to me. 

Now sha!! I sink, or shall L swim? 

Shall I lose, or shall T win? 

....L Jeave the subject for to-day, 

And wait to hear what God will say. 

Junius Roperts, Botsford’s Depot. 


This is sufficiently straight forward; the ijlea 
also of applying to the Lord instead of to men is 


a good one. Our calling at present seems to be 


to help persons, not to four-acre-homesteads, but 
to universal possession—Communisin in all things. 
If the Lord however pleases to help our corres- 
pondent’s request by putting it in the heart of 
somebody to help him, we will receive and com- 
municate it to him with pleasure. If not, our 
friend must rejoice in the hope that the heavenly 
Father has something better for him. 


<aeneeeeahien 
Things Ciean and Unclean, 

‘ Give alms of such things as ye have ; 
and behold all things are clean unto you. 
(Luke 11: 41.) At the time Christ ut- 
tered this saying, he was under severe 
criticism from the Pharisees, for not at- 
tending to their ascetic and ceremonial 
rules, in regard to things clean and un- 
clean. The with its context 
stands thus: ‘As he spake, a certain 
Pharisee besought him: and he went in 
and sat down to meat. And when the 
Pharisee saw it, he marveled that he had 
not first washed before dinner. And the 
Lord said unto him, Now do ye Pharisees 
make clean the outside of the cup and 
the platter; but your inward part is full of 
ravening and wickedness. Ye fvols, did 
not he that made that which is without, 
make that which But 
rather give alms of such things as ye have ; 
and behold all things are clean unto you.’ 
The principle involved in this passage is 
the same as the one expressed by Paul, 
when he ‘Neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor uncircumncision ; 
but faith which worketh by love. (Gal. 5: 
6.) And the idea in both passages seems 
to be this :— Fulfill the law of love— 
let your heart out towards God’s great 
family—give vent to the spirit of Christ 
within, and cultivate the spirit of gener- 
osity. By so doing, you become entirely 
different beings from what you were as 
mere isolated individuals, creeping about 
in «a half-dead state: and you can now 
do things that you could not before — 
What was before poisonous to you, , has 
become harmless. You were dead ; you 
are now ‘ alive unto God.’ 

If we deal generously with the uni- 
verse, it will deal generously with us.— 
The way to obtain reconciliation and 
peace with all nature, is to have a free 
and liberal heart—a heart large enough 
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to deal with all things as belonging to 
God, and to understand that we are joint 
owners with all mankind—that all men 
are our brothers. If we eat and drink in 
this whole-souled way, ‘ all things will be 
clean unto us.’ 

This is true Bible philosophy: and it 
demonstrates that a social heart is im- 
mensely stronger than an isolated and 
selfish one—that it is able to deal safely 
with creation—which cannot be said of 
the heart that has not been socialized.— 
It is true that even with the amount 
and kind of sociality that the world gen- 
erally affords, the largest-hearted man, 
the one who is most in communication 
with his fellows, is in every sense the 
strongest man. And this distinction 
must e still more manifest in the case 
of a man who takes God and the family 
of heaven into his fellowship. 

In the phenomena of the day of Pente- 
cost, there was a practical demonstration 
of this principle. The disciples then sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all men, as every man had need. 
‘The multitude of them that believed 
were of one heart and one mind : neither 
said any of them that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own: but they 
had all things common,’ This manifes- 
tation tells us what Christ meant when 
he said, ‘ Give alms of such things as ye 
have ; and behold all thingsare clean unto 
you.’ It was also shown in his direction te 
the young man who came and asked what 
he should do that he might inherit eternal 
life : ‘sell all that thou hast,’ said Christ, 
‘and give to the poor.” That is, ‘Quit 
your ownership—stop saying, This is mine; 
and realize vour solidarity with all man- 
kind.” This thing was done on the day 
of Pentecost ; the hearts of the disciples 
flowed out in brotherly love and interest 
toward ll; they were in the true alms- 
giving spirit. They acted like social be- 
ings—as members of Christ, and of the 
great family of heaven. And the result 
which he connected with alms-giving fol- 
It is said, ‘ They ate their meat 
with gladness and singleness ‘of heart, 
praising God, and having favor with all 


lowed. 


ihe people.’ 

If we follow on in the experience of 
the Primitive church, we shortly discover 
one of the most interesting manifestations 
that is to be found in its whole history, 
nainely, the actual abolishment of all rules 
about clean and unclean things. On the 
day of Pentecost the disciples attained 
the true alms-giving state. Still they 
had not the power and skill to free them- 
selves from the habits and prejadices of 
education, so as to see the new relation 
which they had come into with all matter. 
To effect this, God sent a special vision 
to Peter; ‘and he saw heaven opened, 
and a certain vessel descending unto himy 
as it had been a great sheet knit at the’ 
four corners, and let down to the earth : 
wherein were all manner of four-footed 
beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and 
creeping things, and fowls of the air. 
And there came a voice to him, Rise 
Peter; kill, and cat. But Peter said, 
Not so, Lord; for I have never eaten any 
thing that is common or unclean. And 
the voice spake unto him again the sec- 
ond time, What God hath cleansed, that 
call not thou common. This was done 
thrice ; and the vessel was received up 
again into heaven.’ (Acts 10: 11—16.) 





From this time, the distinctions of cleam 








sus 


amd unclean, which had been a partition 
between the Jews and Gentiles, were re- 
moved ; and believers had not only lib- 
erty to eat things which were forbidden 
under the law, but to spiritually receive 
the Gentiles as their brethren, and to 
consort with them. 

This was the proper sequel to the out- 
gushing of the Spirit on the day of Pen- 
tecost, which reconciled man to God and 
to his brother. The breaking up of iso- 
lation, and the establishment of the com- 
munity spirit, naturally and legitimately 
authorised the abolishment of Jewish doc- 
trines and traditions concerning eating 
and drinking, and consorting with the 
Gentiles, The idea of holiness was then 
transferred from outward things to the 
heart, where it belongs. Believers were 
then convinced, both theoretically and 
practically, that holiness consists in a 
right state of the heart. After this, 
Paul came preaching, ‘I am_ persuaded 
that there is nothing unclean of itself ; 
but to him that esteemeth anything to 
be unclean, to him it is unclean. All 
things are unclean to him whose soul is 
contracted. All things are clean to those 
who have large hearts—hearts that can 
enter into fellowship with heaven, and 
with all mankind. 





A Secondary Use. 

After we had finished our regular hay- 
ing this season, there still remained sev- 
eral swamps to be mowed, whose grass, 
though not good for cattle, is used for 
littering and manure. To-day, some ot 
us commenced mowing one of these 
swamps, which operation suggested a train 
of thoughts like the following : 

This bog may represent quite a large 
portion of the field of existence. As 
compared with the meadows, it is unfruit- 
ful; but still it is better that it should 
produce such grass as it does, than run 
to waste. In like manner we may find 
a use for the existence of millions of the 
human race, who come up like this grass, 
live out their day in the world, and pass 
‘away, to be succeeded by another crop.— 
Many human beings spend their days in. 
a state little above the brutes, and we 
may call them the swamp grass in the 
field of life; theirplace would, and doubt- 
less will be, better filled by superior crops 
when God shall have prepared the ground 
for them ; but in the mean time are they 
not useful as a sort of manure, and is not 
their room better than if unoccupied ? 
The idea suggested lately about weeds 
seems to be applicable in a certain degree 
to the human race. 

We must not set too high a value on 
human life. It is the tendency of mis- 
taken refinement to do so. In reality 
human life is nothing of itself, but a ve- 
hicle for the action of the great powers 
of the spiritual world. And death of 
the body, which is so dreaded, and mourn- 
ed, and which is the subject of so much 
sentiment in the world, is not a very great 
thing in God’s eyes. Witness how he 
‘swept great armies, and whole nations 
away in the olden time, even as we sweep 
down the grass with the scythe. The 
seven nations whow he cast out before 
Israel, were the swamp-grass that grew 
in the land Canaan, till it was prepared 
for his people. See Ex. 23: 20—30. 
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‘succession of humian generations in many cases is 
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made to subserve, not an immediate, but an ulte- 
rior result—that men often live more for the ben- 
efit of others than for their own. On no other 
principle can we account for the hereditary and 
continued degradation of some families and races 
on the earth, with but a small tendency to im- 
provement. On the other hand, it will not do 
to assume of any general class, that they are 
mere ‘swamp-grass,’ intended to serve the soil of 
a better growth ; for there may be a susceptibility 
to improvement in them which their present expe- 
rience in this world fails to call out, but which the 
future will develop to a positive value. In that 
ease a part of them—their primary physical na- 
ture—goes for manure, and a spiritual residuum 
remains for immortality. 





An Old-time Prophet, 


The prophet Jeremiah who lived in the 
reign of Josiah, Jehoakim and Zedekiah 
kings of Judah, is a notable example of 
heroic boldness and persevering faithful- 
ness, in fulfilling his mission as prophet 
of the Lord. 

In consequence of the long and unprec- 
edented wicked reign of Manasseh, the 
Jewish nation had become exceedingly 
corrupt. Their prophets prophesied false- 
ly; their priests had forsaken the God of 
their fathers and burned incense unto 
Baal ; the people and their rulers prac- 
ticed the abominations of the heathen, 
and bowed down to gods which their own 
hands had made, They were ripe for 
judgment, and Jeremiah was the man 
whom God raised up to admonish and 
entreat them to turn from their wicked- 
ness, that impending calamities might be 
averted. He had a great affection for 
his people, and wept over the ruin that 
he saw approaching. What can be more 
touching and pathetic than the follow- 
ing: ‘Oh that my head were waters, and 
mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I 
might weep day and night for the slain 
of the daughter of my people! Oh that 
I had in the wilderness a lodging place 
of wayfaring men; that I might leave 
my people, and go from them! for they 
be all adulterers, an assembly of treach- 
erous men.’ (Jer. 9: 1—7.) His Lam- 
entations are written with great pathos, 
and show the strength of his attachment 
to his nation, and his desire to save them. 
His unwearied faithfulness in uttering 
the many and fearful predictions of the 
Lord concerning them, aroused their ha- 
tred and malice to the utmost. At one 
time he was almost overcome with an- 
guish of spirit, and he spoke out of the 
bitterness of his heart—‘ I am in derision 
daily, every one mocketh me. For since 
I spake, I cried out, I cried violence and 
spoil ; because the word of the Lord was 
made a reproach unto me, and a derision 
daily. Then I said, I will not make men- 
tion of him, nor speak any more in his 
name. But his word was in mine heart 
as a burning fire shut up in my bones, 
and I was weary with forbearing, and I 
could not stay. At this time he was 
left to curse the day of his birth, yet his 
confidence in God did not forsake him in 
the midst of these fiery trials, for he says, 
‘The Lord is with me asa mighty terri- 





ble one: therefore my persecutors shall 
stumble, and they shall not prevail: they 
shall be greatly ashamed ; for they shall 
not prosper: their everlasting confusion 
shall never be forgotton.’ He was many’ 











times brought into great straits through 
the influence of false prophets who proph- 
esied lies, thus misleading the people, 
and bringing his own predictions of im- 
pending judgment into contempt. He 





was repeatedly cast into prison, and once 








came very near perishing. When he saw 
that their case was a hopeless one, and 
that they were to be delivered into the 
hands of the king of Babylon, he exhorted 
them according to the word of the Lord 
to surrender peaceably, and thus save 
their lives from the sword. But his kind 
entreaties were of no avail, and he lived 
to witness the destruction and captivity 
of his people, as he had predicted. 

Oneida Commune. B. ¥. 3. 
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The members of the Police, by their peculiar 
function as rogue-catchers, are often found to de- 
velop a detective sagacity which is really marvel- 
ous, and seems almost like an added sense, by 
which they smell out the felon’s track. The fol- 
lowing story tlustrates this quality in one of the 
New York officers: 

Arrest of a Fugitive--A long Pursvit. 

Information was received about three weeks 
since at the office of the Chief of Poliee that 
Micueat Henry Mooney, who was formerly 
aclerk to Messrs. Hinertry & Sons, chain 
cable and anchorsmiths, and iron merchants, 
of Liverpool, had left their employment, hav- 
ing in his possession money belonging to them 
amounting to £450 ($2,250,) and that it was 
supposed he had sailed for America in the 
steamship Niagara, which left Liverpool on 
the 5th of July. 

The young man had been in the employment 
of Messrs. Hineiery two years, having entered 
their service when ke was 16 years of age, and 
in whom they had the highest confidence. On 
the 4th of July he was entrusted with a letter 
containing bank notes to the amount of £450, 
which he was directed to take to the Post-Office 
to get insured, but not appearing in his place 
the next morning inquiry was made for him, 
and by return of post it was ascertained that 
the money had not arrived at its destination. 
It was also ascertained that he was seen to go 
on board the Niagara shortly before she sailed. 
Messrs. Hinctiry have been peculiarly unfor- 
tunate of late with their clerks, two others 
having committed frauds upon them to a very 
heavy amount, one of whom got clear off, it is 
supposed, to Australia; the other, on being 
accused, committed suicide. 

Tn a day or two after the first intellizence 
had been reecived at the Chief’s Office, Mr. 
Lawton, the agent in this City of Messrs 
Hineiey & Mo. waited again upon him, and 
said he had learnt that Moonry had told a 
fellow clerk that he had some friends at Jack- 
son. The numbers also ofthe notes had been 
forwarded. he business was then entrusted 
to Captain Leonarp, of the Second Ward Po- 
lice. who ascertained that two £5 bills, of the 
vuubers in question, had been exchanged at 
an exchange offic: in Canal-street. This 
showed that Mooney had come to America, 
and had visited New-York. After some con- 
versation with Mr. Lawron and Mr. Ep- 
warps, of the New-York bar, (his legal advi- 
ser,) Captain Leonarp suggested the lad was 
probably at Jackson, and the proper place 
would be to go there for him. 

After the delay of a day or two, owing to the 
dissent of Mr. Lawron and Mr. Epwarps, it 
was determined that Captain Lronarp should 
go in pursuit of Mooney in company with Mr. 
Lawton. They proceeded to Buffalo, and at 
the Mansion House found a person had signed 
his name as Wm. Brown, who exactly answered 
the description in person, though not iu dress, 
of him they were in search of, and had come on 
by a train which tallied with the time the bills 
had been changed in this City. This person 
had left the city about two days, but before he 
left he had been heard to speak of the Lake 
passage to Detroit, Mich. ‘Thither his pursners 
followed. Mr. Brown was again heard of 
the Bristol house, Detroit, the signature exactly 
corresponding to that signed in the book at the 
Mansion House at Buffalo, and the description 
of the person also answered. Here they learned 
that Brown had gone to Jackson. ‘l'on Jackson 
the Captain and his companion followed him 
Inquiry was made at all the houses, but no Mr. 
Brown was to be met with. Other modes were 
resorted to to recover the seemingly snapped 
trail. 

The pursuers were here at fault—scheme 
after scheme was sugested, but as fast as formed 
were rejected by the experience of Capt. Leon- 
ARD. He made more minute inquiries, and at 
length met with a person who directed him to 
a private house ; and here it was found that 
Brown had been staying, and after some ques- 
tioning Capt. Leonarp learnt this was the resi- 
dence of the acquaintance Mooney had spoken 
of to his fellow clerk in England, and it was 
finally admitted to him that Brown and Mooney 





were one and the same person, and that he had 


two days before left for Adrian. Here the 
followed and found with some difficulty that he 
had lodged again in a private house. © Nothj 
certain could now be learnt of the route whier 
had been taken, the persons with whom he had 
lodged being unwilling to say any thing. Ap 
accidental word was let fall about Charlestown 
in South Carolina. After some deliberation jt 
was determined to go there. Every hotel was 
visited, but neither Brown or Mooney, answer. 
ing the particular description, could be met 
with. 

At length Captain Lronarp hit upon q 
method, through which he ascertained the 
boarding house that Brown kad oceupied.— 
Upon going there, it was found he had left for 
Baltimore, in Maryland. Thither he was 
followed, and again all clue was lost. The ho. 
tels were visited in vain. Atlength, the Rx. 
change offices were thought of, and in one of 
them it was found two £10 notes, numbers 1g 
842 and 18,843, of the missing notes had been 
changed, and the person changing them had 
given the name and address of Wm. Brown, at 
Mr. Wuarr’s, Pratt-street, Baltimore. This 
was 11 o'clock in the day——Captain Leonarp, 
accompanied by Officer Granam of Baltimore, 
went there. On inquiry they found a Mr, 
Brown who answered the discription lodged 
there, but thathe was from home The Cap- 
tain insisted upon going to his room, and there 
the long sought Mooney was discovered in bed, 
asleep. He was awakened by the Captain who 
called him by his name, Mooney ; and desired 
him to get up. After eyeing him a moment, 
Mooney desired to know what he wanted. On 
being told, he said, well he expected it, and 
drew a heavy sigh as though his arrest wasa 
relief. He then asked if the Captain was an 
English officer, but on learning he belonged to 
New-York, he seemed much surprised, and 
said he thought it was possible an English 
‘* Detective” might be sent after him, but never 
expected that an American would. He got up 
quietly, and on being asked for the money gave 
the key of his box. On opening which, £280 
was found e¢onsisting of two notes of £50 each, 
Nos. 84,751 and 2; tour £20 notes, Nos. 42, 
596 ta9, inclusive ; two of £10, Nos. 18,842 
and 3; and sixteen £5, Nos. 88,057 to 67, in- 
clusive, and No. 98,070 to 74. The missing 
notes amounted to £170, consisting of £5 and 
£10 notes, which will be advertised. 

He then stated, on being asked where the 
remainder of the moncy was, that at Boston, 
soon after his landing he had had his pocket 
picked of £105, that the remainder of the 
money he had expended on his passage to this 
City, and his journeyings through the country. 
After he had got over the nervousness attend- 
ing his arrest, he stated that the temptation 
to take the money was instantaneous, and sug- 
gested to him when the letter was given te 
him to insure it. ‘That he went out as 
though he had gone to the Post-Office and re- 
turned with the notes in his pocket, and finding 
the Niagara steamer was about to leave in the 
morning for Boston, he embarked and arrived 
at that port, oppressed with fear the whole of 
the voyage that some person would find bim out. 
That from Boston he came to New-York and 
proceeded to Jackson, and had on leaving Eu- 
gland taken the name of’ Brown as being one 
little likely to attract attention. At Jackson 
he was afraid he would be traced and deter- 
minded to go South, and after remaining a day 
or two there, proceeded to Charleston. 

He expressed great sorrow for his eonduet, 
and said he had not known a day’s peace since 
he had committed the theft—and that the rest- 
lessness of his fears had induced him to travel. 
He was brought on to this City by Captain 
Leonarp, and arrived here yesterday morp- 
ing at 5 o’clock, «nd was locked up in the 
cells of the Second Ward Station- House. Too 
much credit cannot be awarded to Captain 
Leonarp forthe acuteness he has displayed 
in tracking Mooney, and for his untiring pa- 
tience. Mooney also stated that on his arri- 
val at Boston he sold the whole of his English 
clothing, and bought American. He is 18 years 
of age, stout build, about 5 feet 7 inches in 
height, bronzed face, and rather a. good natured 
than an intellectual expression of countenance. 

He says he supposes he will be sent back to 
England, and then be transported. He also 
spoke of Mr. Hinetey’s kindness to him, and 
said he felt he deserved all that should befall 
him. 





JERUSALEM A Free Ciry.—Several com- 
mercial letters from Constantinople state that 
the Ottoman government was not at all averse 
to declaring Jerusalem to be heneeforth a free 
city, under the joint protection of the European 
great powers. 
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